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INTRODUCTION. 


The  word  pottery  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  potus,  a pot,  which  is  from  the  classical 
Latin  potus,  drink. 

Articles  of  fictile  ware  are  not  only  the  oldest,  but 
also  the  most  enduring,  of  human  monuments.  While 
they  are,  moreover,  the  most  fragile,  and  most  liable 
to  meet  with  destruction,  yet  are  they  far  more  last- 
ing than  epitaphs  in  brass  or  effigies  in  bronze.  These 
latter  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  time  and  temper- 
ature ; even  stone  crumbles  away ; ink  fades,  and  pa- 
per decays ; but  the  earthen  vase,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  made  rudely  or  elaborately,  when  de- 
posited in  some  quiet  but  forgotten  receptacle,  sur- 
vives the  changes  of  time,  and  even,  when  broken  at 
the  moment  of  its  discovery  by  the  pick  of  the  laborer, 
affords  instruction  in  its  fragments. 

In  their  power  of  traversing  accumulated  ages,  and 
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affording  glimpses  of  ancient  times  and  people,  fictile 
articles  have  been  compared  to  the  fossils  of  animals 
and  plants,  which  reveal  to  the  educated  eye  the 
former  conditions  of  our  globe.  The  love  of  ornament, 
that  is  coeval  with  man,  shows  itself  in  a marked  de- 
gree in  the  earliest  wares  of  antiquity,  and  in  the 
rudest  potteries  of  the  most  savage  nations  of  modern 
times.  The  decorations,  or  paintings,  on  these  do- 
mestic utensils  not  only  attest  artistic  progress,  but, 
and  this  is  perhaps  more  important,  they  forcibly  il- 
lustrate national  mythologies,  customs,  manners,  and 
literatures. 

Clay  is  so  generally  diffused,  and  its  plastic  nature 
is  so  obvious,  that  the  art  of  working  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  above  the  intelligence  of  a savage ; 
hence  the  productions  of  articles  in  clay  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  every  people  and  to  all  times. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  potter’s  wheel,  clay  ves- 
sels could  haVe  had  but  little  symmetry  of  shape. 
The  necessity  for  some  such  contrivance  must  have 
been  early  felt,  and  it  was  probably  invented  by  several 
nations,  not  indeed  simultaneously,  but  at  divers  peri- 
ods of  time.  We  see  representations  of  this  wheel  on 
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the  Egyptian  sculptures ; we  find  frequent  allusions  to 
it  in  Scripture ; and  traces  of  it  at  an  early  period  of 
Assyrian  history.  Furthermore,  the  very  oldest  speci- 
mens of  Greek  vases  bear  marks  of  having  been 
turned  on  the  wheel. 

As  the  pottery  of  different  modern  nations  has  its 
characteristic  features,  so  the  ancient  pottery  has  its 
distinction  of  time  and  place.  The  unglazed  earthen- 
ware of  Greece,  incontestably  the  superior  models  of 
beauty  and  simplicity,  contrasts  with  the  more  elabor- 
ate Etruscan  forms,  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are 
probably  by  Greek  artists.  The  red  and  black  pot- 
teries of  India  contrast  with  the  black  and  white  pot- 
teries of  North  Ameriea;  while,  again,  the  carefully 
finished  specimens  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Great 
Britain  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  rude  and  sim- 
ple urns  fashioned  by  its  early  inhabitants. 

A century  or  more  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Chinese  began  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  In  the 
dark  ages,  while  they  continued  to  improve  their  man- 
ufacture, the  art  of  making  decorative  pottery  became 
lost  in  Europe,  and  it  was  revived  only  when  the  Mo- 
hammedans invaded  Spain,  and  there  introduced  tiles 
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of  enamelled  earthenware  into  the  Moorish  buildings 
at  Seville,  Toledo,  Grenada,  and  the  Alhambra.  The 
Moors  continued  to  make  pottery  until  the  time  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

This  Hispano-Arabic  pottery,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Italian  majolica,  which  dates  prob- 
ably from  the  twelfth  century.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  manufacture  of  the  Italian 
majolica  had  become  celebrated  at  Pesaro,  the  birth- 
place of  Luca  della  Robbia.  It  is  not.  too  much,  even 
now,  to  affirm  that  the  productions  of  this  period  are 
by  far  the  finest  works  of  art  executed  in  pottery.  In 
1507,  or  thereabouts,  majolica  was  introduced  into 
Germany,  and  a little  later  into  France,  where  under 
the  name  of  faience , it  flourished  during  the  suprem- 
acies of  Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  son.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Nevers  became  celebrated  for  the 
brilliancy  of  a dark  blue  enamel  with  white  patterns 
upon  common  ware;  a variety  of  ware  produced  at 
Rouen  also  became  famous;  but  that  which  attracted 
the.  widest  notice,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar only  to  France,  was  the  world-renowned  Palissy 
ware. 
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In  England,  the  first  manufactory  of  fine  earthen- 
ware was  erected  at  Stratford-le-Bon,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Of  this  so-called  Elizabethan  pottery  a 
fair  specimen  is  the  well  known  Shakspere  jug,  whose 
shape  resembles  that  of  a modern  coffee-pot.  In 
1684,  a manufactory  was  established  at  Fulham,  for 
the  production  of  the  Fulham  ware ; during  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  of  George  I.,  the  agate  and  the  tortoise 
shell  ware  came  into  use.  This  latter,  however,  was 
greatly  improved  upon  and  introduced,  at  a later  day, 
under  the  name  of  Queen's  ware.  Notwithstanding 
these  achievements,  it  remained  for  Josiah  Wedgwood 
to  bring  the  art  of  pottery  in  England  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  to  produce  works  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  choicest  examples  of  Dresden  or  Sevres. 

And  now  a word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  scope 
and  object  of  the  present  brochure.  We  have  brought 
together  in  these  pages  some  outline  illustrations,  not 
of  antique  pottery,  but  more  properly  of  copies,  en 
fac  simile , of  antique  pottery,  which  are  on  sale  at  a 
merely  nominal  price.  We  have  also  added  a few 
examples  of  decorated  pottery,  as  patterns  for  those 
who  desire  to  work  something  for  themselves.  Apro- 
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pos  of  this  subject,  may  be  quoted  the  following 
words  from  Eastlake : 

“The  representation  of  perspective,  of  aerial  effect, 
and  of  chiaroscuro  would  be  impossible  on  surfaces 
which,  independently  of  the  consideration  of  texture, 
are  liable  to  every  variety  of  contour.  The  Greeks 
understood  this  principle  so  well  that  they  contented 
themselves,  as  we  find  on  all  antique  vessels,  with 
representing  the  human  figure  and  other  objects  on 
one  flat  color,  red  (and  sometimes  white)  on  a black 
ground,  or  vice  versa.  The  folds  of  drapery,  the  ac- 
tion of  limbs,  etc.,  were  expressed  by  lines.  There 
was  no  shading,  no  pictorial  effect.  The  design  was 
simply  decorative,  and  depended  for  its  beauty  on  ex- 
quisite drawing,  correct  symmetry  of  general  form, 
and  refinement  of  execution.” 
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DECORATING  AND  EMBELLISHING  POTTERY. 


little  book  has  been  brought  out 
* ^ to  supply  a demand  from  those  who 
wish  for  designs  and  hints  in  deco- 
Jjg  rating  pottery  or  earthenware.  Many 
are  already  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion ; while  a much  greater  number 
x : iv  would  be  so  employed,  could  they  obtain 
/ W \ ^ie  information  necessary  to  produce 

p5  very  useful  and  ornamental  articles  for  home 
adornment  and  service  at  a very  small 
expense.  The  illustrations  here  given,  are  representa- 
tions of  earthenware  made  in  this  State,  under  the 
name  of  “Beverly  Pottery.” 

The  several  pieces  are  not  original,  but  are  simply 
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reproductions  of  antique  ware,  made  centuries  ago  in 
very  much  the  same  manner,  and  which  the  Beverly 
Pottery  is  said  to  closely  resemble.  The  originals 
of  these  antique  vases  are  to  be  found  only  in  Art 
Museums  and  large  collections,  and  if  they  were  of- 
fered for  sale  would  command  fabulous  prices.  The 
principal  color  used  in  this  style  of  decoration  is 
black,  and  our  designs  are  printed  in  the  colors,  to 
show  its  effect  on  the  ware. 

Care  and  practice  are  the  best  teachers  we  can 
recommend,  and  we  shall  only  offer  a few  general 
hints.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  amateur, 
in  decorating  a vase,  has  been  in  producing  parallel 
lines  around  the  subject ; this  may  be  overcome  by  a 
little  contrivance  which  we  figure  on  the  following 
page,  showing  a platform  with  a moveable  upright  bar, 
into  which  is  inserted  a very  hard  lead  pe?icil.  Secure 
the  bar  in  any  desired  position ; then  resting  the  vase 
upon  the  platform,  move  slowly  around  against  the 
pencil.  * Any  number  of  lines  may  be  produced  in 
this  way. 

The  beginner  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  mark 
out  with  a lead  pencil  the  entire-  design,  before  he  at- 
tempts to  use  paint ; then,  if  errors  are  made,  they  can 
easily  be  erased  with  sandpaper  or  rubber  ink  eraser. 

* See  price  list  of  materials,  which  is  given  in  another  place. 
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After  the  paint  has  been  laid  on,  the  pencil  marks 
can  be  removed  with  the  rubber  ink  eraser,  without 
injury  to  the  decoration.  Where  there  are  fine  lines 
to  be  drawn,  a steel  pen  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
using  the  paint  very  thin,  as  one  would  use  ink.  A 
pen  can  be  used  only  a short  time  before  the  points 


will  be  worn  down,  and  a new  one  required.  Ordi- 
nary English  tube  colors  may  be  used,  or  coach  black 
thinned  down  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  book  have  prepared  colors,  which  we 
think  superior  to  all  others.* 

* See  price  list  of  materials,  which  is  given  in  another  place. 
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Drawing  taught  in  the  public  schools  generally  may 
here  find  an  application.  There  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a demand  for  first  class  decorators  in  porcelain 
and  earthenware.  Earthenware  as  a subject  for  prac- 
tice has  the  great  advantage  of  being  comparatively 
inexpensive,  and  of  being  finished  when  the  paint  is 
laid  on.  Porcelain  requires  more  costly  materials, 
while  to  complete  the  work  it  must  be  “fired”  which 
can  only  be  done  in  a few  of  the  larger  cities.  * 

While  a knowledge  of  drawing  or  painting  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  decorator,  much  may  be  done 
without  it,  with  the  aid  of  tracing  and  transfer  papers. 
Lay  the  tracing  paper  over  any  subject  which  it  is 
desirable  to  copy,  and  go  over  it  carefully  with  a sharp 
pointed  lead  pencil.  Upon  removal  the  design  will  be 
ready  for  transfer  to  the  subject  for  decoration.  Next 
cover  that  part  of  the  vase  you  wish  to  paint  with  red 
transfer  or  impression  paper  ; over  that  lay  the  copy, 
and  go  over  with  some  sharp  point,  being  sure  the 
point  passes  over  every  mark  of  the  copy.  Remove 
the  impression  paper,  and  the  design  will  be  found 
upon  the  vase  ready  to  be  painted. 

Earthenware  for  decoration  may  usually  be  found  in 
a rough  state,  or  smoothed  ready  for  use.f  If  rough  it 

*The  publishers  of  this  work  have  in  preparation  a treatise 
on  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 

t See  price  list  of  materials  on  another  page. 
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will  be  necessary  to  rub  it  down  with  sandpaper  to  a 
proper  condition.  Sometimes  that  which  is  sold  for 
smooth  will  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  sandpaper. 
Before  proceeding  to  decorate,  wash  the  subject  care- 
fully with  warm  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a lit- 
tle soda. 

The  following  eight  designs  may  be  copied  entire, 
or  combinations  can  be  made  from  them. 


1 A.  7 1-2  inches  high. 

Is  an  imitation  of  a form  of  Chinese  Porcelain 
Vase.  The  decoration  is  in  the  Greek  style. 

2 A.  7 1-2  inches  high. 

This  is  a Greek  Vase,  belonging  to  the  third 
Archaic  period.  Several  specimens  of  this  form  have 
been  found  containing  wine,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  generally  used  for  that  purpose.  The  dec- 
oration is  in  the  Arabic  style,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
upon  the  side  are  supposed  to  be  an  inscription,  the 
translation  of  which  is,  “There  is  no  conqueror  but 
God.”  But  as  this  will  not  appear  to  every  one  who 
may  see  the  vase,  the  artist  may  change  to  fit  his  sub- 
ject, without  danger  of  being  called  to  account  for  mis- 
spelling the  words. 
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3  A.  7 inches  high, 

Is  a representation  of  English  Pottery  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a Worcester  Mug,  popularly  known 
as  King  George  the  Third’s  jug.  The  design  shows 
half  the  crown,  with  the  letters  G.  R.  A front  view 
will  show  a whole  crown,  with  the  letters  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  front. 

4 A.  4 1-2  inches  high. 

A Greek  Ceramic.  A Greek  tripod  vase,  used 
sometimes  for  sacrificial  purposes.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  oftener  given  as  a prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  Pythian  games  at  Delphi.  The  dec- 
oration is  in  the  Greek  style. 

5 A.  6 1-2  inches  high. 

An  example  of  old  Saxon  Earthenware,  found 
in  the  district  of  Yorkshire,  and  often  repeated  by 
English  potters.  The  decoration  is  in  Greek  style. 

6  A.  12  inches  high. 

A Greek  Vase,  belonging  to  the  fourth  Archaic 
period.  The  decoration  is  Persian. 

7  A.  6 1-2  inches  high. 

Is  also  a Greek  Toilette  Vase,  of  the  fourth 
Archaic  period,  decorated  after  the  style  of  Nineveh. 
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8 A.  11  inches  high. 

Roman  Ceramics.  A form  of  Roman  amphora, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  design  often  occurs 
in  Mediaeval  pottery.  The  decoration  is  in  the  Greek 
style. 

The  next  two  pages  are  ornaments,  intended  to  aid 
in  making  combinations,  and  are  drawn  to  conform 
with  a flat  surface.  When  used  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  a vase  they  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  subject, 
which  can  very  easily  be  done;  and  from  these  ten 
pages  of  illustrations  the  student  may  form  many 
beautiful  combinations.  The  remaining  fifteen  illus- 
trations show  some  of  the  principal  forms  which  can 
be  obtained  for  decorating. 


9 A.  6 inches  high. 

An  Assyrian  Vase.  — Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  As- 
svrian  palaces,  especially  in  the  tombs  of  the  mounds, 
several  specimens  of  fayence  have  been  found,  resemb- 
ling Egyptian  vases  in  their  general  character.  The 
egg-shaped  form  of  this  vase  has  been  preserved  in  the 
earthenware  of  later  nations,  with  or  without  any 
modification,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  lost  its  identity. 
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10  A.  and  11  A.  2 1-3  inches  high. 

Roman  Ceramics.  — A specimen  of  the  red  pot- 
tery of  Arezzo,  in  Etruria.  This  is  also  the  prototype 
of  a fabrication  carried  by  the  Romans  wherever  they 
established  their  dominion,  and  of  which  numerous 
specimens  are  found  in  France  and  England.  Many 
that  have  been  found  bear  the  signatures  of  the  pot- 
ters. 


12  A.  7 inches  high. 

A Greek  Vase,  of  the  earliest  style.  From  spec- 
imens already  discovered,  it  has  been  judged  that 
these  vases  were  originally  uncolored,  that  they  were 
subsequently  painted  black,  and  that,  afterwards,  when 
the  arts  arose,  they  were  ornamented  with  figures. 
The  latter  were  used,  probably  by  the  wealthier,  the 
former  by  the  poorer  classes. 

13  A.  8 inches  high. 

Greek  Ceramic.  A columniated  vase,  belonging 
to  the  latest  period  of  Greek  pottery.  This  vase  — 
which  is  sometimes  termed  the  “Monumental  Vase” 
— is  often  represented  in  ancient  mural  painting,  and 
always  as  containing  flowers. 
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11  A.  0 1-2  inches  high. 

A Greek  Hydria.  In  existing  specimens  the  fig- 
ures are  in  black  on  a red  ground,  hightened  with  a 
reddish  violet,  and  the  flesh  of  the  females  painted 
white  to  distinguish  them  from  the  men. 

15  A.  9 inches  high. 

A Greek  Hydria,  of  a different  order  from  the 
preceding,  and  belonging,  probably,  to  a much  earlier 
period.  The  designs  of  these  vases  have  often  been 
copied  or  repeated  in  modern  ceramics.  The  form 
of  this  vase  is  most  elegant  and  characteristic,  and 
belongs  to  the  third  Archaic  period  of  Greek  ceram- 
ics. 

16  A.  8 inches  high. 

Greek  Ceramics.  Vase  in  the  Grecian  style,  be- 
longing to  the  fourth  Archaic  period.  Numerous  spec- 
imens of  this  shape  have  been  found  at  Arezzo,  Pom- 
peii, etc.  As  before  stated  there  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  served  as  a hydria. 

17  A.  6 inches  high. 

A Greek  Vase,  belonging  to  the  third  Archaic 
period.  The  twisted  handle  is  no  uncommon  varia- 
tion. 
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18  A.  5 1-2  inches  high. 

A Greek  Vase,  used  to  contain  oil. 

19  A.  6 1-2  inches  high. 

A Saxon  Pitcher,  imitated  from  an  early  spec- 
imen found  in  England.  The  form  is  now  common- 
place, and  is  frequently  produced  in  the  pot  works  of 
most  countries. 

20  A.  11  inches  high. 

English  Ceramics.  A jug  of  Yorkshire  manufac- 
ture. The  form  is  not  of  English  origin,  but  is  bor- 
rowed and  varied  from  the  older  Etruscan. 

21  A.  5 inches  high,  7 inches  wide. 

A Modern  Teapot,  in  imitation  of  the  Worcester 
ware.  The  uniqueness  of  the  design,  together  with 
sudden  elision  of  the  curve,  are  worthy  of  remark. 

22  A.  3 1-2  inches  high. 

A Drinking  Mug,  of  ancient  Welsh  manufacture. 

23  A.  9 inches  high,  5 inches  wide. 

A Cylinder  Vase,  in  imitation  of  the  first  period 
of  Italian  majolica.  The  form  is  frequently  met  with 
in  other  modern  potteries,  particularly  of  porcelain 
manufacture. 


Tube  Colors, 


For  mixed  colors,  in  tubes,  complete,  with  brushes, 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  pottery  of  all  kinds. 
They  can  be  obtained  in  boxes,  varying  from  $&  to 
$24,  of  Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton,  Boston  (corner 
Federal  and  Franklin  streets),  who  have  done  much 
to  encourage  art  decoration  on  pottery. 


Special  Wares. 

French  Faience,  blank  French  bisque,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood’s Staffordshire  Red  Ware,  Tiles,  etc.,  are  also 
imported  and  sold  extensively  by  Jones,  McDuffee 
& Stratton.  They  also  supply  the  American  Red 
Ware.  Specimens  of  the  celebrated  Nancy  Ware 
(St.  Clements)  may  be  seen  there. 


Decorating  on  Pottery  is  being  well  patronized  in  the  States 
and  particularly  by  ladies  in  Boston  and  New  York.  The  Art 
Schools  here  and  at  Worcester  have  given  it  an  impetus.  Jones, 
McDuffee  & Stratton,  who  imported  the  paints  and  books  of  in- 
struction for  some  private  orders  at  first,  have  grown  into  a whole- 
sale and  retail  department  of  it,  and  the  blank  Faience  pieces  for 
colors.  They  have  on  exhibition  some  beautiful  specimens  of  dec- 
oration on  Faience  by  a young  lady  of  this  city,  which  are  well 
worth  seeing  by  admirers  of  painting  on  pottery. — Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  Feb.  j,  1876. 


Pottery  Decoration.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  comparatively 
new  branch  of  Art  work  in  this  region  is  a group  of  French  porce- 
lain plates,  Chamois  border,  with  beautiful  butterflies  and  smaller 
insects  scattered  over  the  surface,  from  the  pencil  of  Miss  E.  F. 
Hewins,  of  West  Roxbury.  They  may  be  seen  for  a few  days  at 
Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton’s,  where  good  judges  have  pronounced 
it  clever  work. — Boston  Transcript , April  4,  1876. 
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24  A.  22  inches  high,  7 inches  diameter. 

Is  a Patent  Umbrella  Stand,  with  metallic  bot- 
tom. This  is  a very  convenient  and  useful  article  for 
family  use,  and  affords  opportunity  for  more  elaborate 
decoration.  It  was  received  too  late  for  illustration 
in  this  book,  but  will  soon  appear  in  another  work 
which  the  publishers  have  in  press,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Any  single  design  in  this  book  may  be  had  of 
the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  EARTHENWARE 


FIGURED  IN 

TILTON’S 

Designs  and  Instructions  for  Decorating 
and  Embellishing  Pottery* 


The  subject  should  be  made  perfectly  smooth  before  deco- 
rating, which  can  be  done  with  fine  sandpaper.  The  prices  are 
given  for  the  Ware  in  a rough  state,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
potter’s  hands ; also  for  it  polished,  ready  for  the  decorator.  In 
making  up  orders  from  this  list,  be  careful  to  give  the  marks 
and  numbers  as  they  are  here,  and  so  state  in  the  order,  viz. : — 
“ Please  send  as  per  numbers  in  ‘ Tilton’s  Designs,’  etc.,  3 pieces 
1 a.,  2 pieces  2 a.,”  etc.,  etc.  This  will  insure  a correct  filling 
of  the  order  wherever  it  may  be  sent. 

PRICES. 


Rough. 

Polished. 

I A. 

Chinese,  7^  inches  high, 

.70 

•S3 

2 A. 

Greek  Vase,  7^  inches  high,  . 

.60 

.70 

3 a. 

King  George  Jug,  7 inches  high, 

.60 

.70 

4 A. 

Greek  Tripod  Vase,  4^  inches  high,  . 

.60 

.67 

5 a. 

Old  Saxon  Vase,  inches  high, 

.42 

.60 

6 A. 

Greek  Vase,  12  inches  high,  . 

1.67 

2.IO 

7 A. 

Greek  Vase,  6£  inches  high, 

•33 

•60 

8 A. 

Roman  Vase,  ii  inches  high, 

.67 

.83 

* Published  by  S.  W.  Tilton  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sent 

by  mail,  postpaid, 

to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents,  by  the  publishers. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Rough. 

Polished 

9 A. 

Assyrian  Vase,  6 inches  high,  . 

•33 

.40 

10  A 

) Specimen  of  Red  Pottery,  of  Arezzo, 

II  A. 

> in  Etruria,  2^  inches  high, 

.or 

.08 

12  A. 

Greek  Vase,  7 inches  high,  . 

• ‘7J 

.90 

13  A. 

Monumental  Vase,  8 inches  high,  . 

.16 

•25 

14  A. 

Greek  IIydria,  8 inches  high, 

. .60 

.70 

15  A. 

Greek  Hydria,  9 inches  high,  . 

.67 

1.00 

l6  A. 

Grecian  Vase,  8 inches  high, 

•S3 

1. 00 

17  A. 

Greek  Vase,  6 inches  high, 

.60 

.70 

l8  A. 

Greek  Vase,  inches  high,  . 

•50 

.60 

19  A. 

Saxon  Pitcher,  inches  high, 

.42 

.60 

20  A. 

Yorkshire  Jug,  ii  inches  "high,  . 

•83 

1. 00 

21  A. 

A Modern  Teapot,  5 inches  by  7,  . 

.67 

•83 

22  A. 

Welsh  Drinking  Mug,  3^  inches  high, 

•33 

.42 

23  A. 

Cylinder  Vase,  9 inches  by  5, 

.42 

•50 

24  A. 

Umbrella  Stand,  with  patent  metallic 

bottom,  size,  22  in.  high,  7 in.  diameter, 

4-13 

5 00 

ARTICLES  WHICH  ARE  NEEDED  BY  THE  DECORATOR. 

Ink  Eraser,  .15.  Sandpaper,  per  sheet,  .02.  Brushes, 
with  handles,  .08  to  .12.  Paints  — black,  red,  white,  brown,  yel- 
low, .25  each.  Single  Designs  for  Decoration,  .10.  Tracing 
Paper,  .15.  Impression  Paper,  .10.  Dividers,  for  measuring 
equal  distances,  from  .25  to  $1.00. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BEVERLY  POTTERY  CO. 

333  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

-A.  ID  I SCOTT  N'T  ALLOWED  TO  SCHOOLS. 


VIZ  FLOWERS,  ME,  HEDIES,  ETC., 


WITH  RULES  FOR  SHEETING  WAX, 
MODELLING  FRUIT,  ETC. 


ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE  $2.00. 


This  book  contains  full  and  detailed  instructions  from 
which  any  one  may  learn  all  there  is  to  know  in  the  art. 
Many  teachers  in  wax-work,  whose  price  per  lesson  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  this  volume,  do  not  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  can  be  learned  from  our  book. 

A lady  in  this  city  has,  within  a year,  realized  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  Wax  Flowers. 

The  Publishers  will  mail  a copy,  postpaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00. 

A list  of  all  the  material  requisite  for  Wax-Work  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


S.  W.  TILTON  & CO.,  Boston. 
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S.  W.  TILTON  & CO.’s  PUI5LICATIONS. 


ART  RECREATIONS: 

A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  ALL  KINDS  OF 


SPLENDIDL  T ILL  US  TEA  TED. 


This  book  can  be  made  a source  of  income  as  well  as  amusement,  as 
any  of  the  articles  it  teaches  bow  to  make,  can  easily  be  sold  at  a large 
profit.  Without  a teacher  one  can  learn  with  its  easy  rules  and  illustra- 
tions— 

(Decalcomanie,  Sorronto  Wood  Carving,  Illuminate 
ing,  Henc'd  (Drawing,  Water  Color  (Painting,  Crayon  ' 
drawing,  Painting  on  Ground  Glass,  Grecian  Paint = 
ing,  Moss  Work,  Antique  Painting,  Papier  Macke, 


S.  \V.  TILTON  <fc  CO.’s  PUBLICATIONS. 


If/ 


Oriental  Painting,  Cone  Work,  Sign  Painting,  Feather 
Flowers,  Theorem  Painting,  Potichomanie,  Leather 
Work,  Hair  Work,  Gilding  and  (Bronzing,  Plaster 
Work,  Wax  Work,  Shell  Work,  Magic  Lantern,  Paper 
Flowers,  Imitation  of  Pearl,  Sealing  Wax  Painting, 
Panorama  Painting,  Coloring  Photographs,  Enamel 
Painting,  (Diaphanic,  Charcoal  (Drawing,  Linnoeo= 
graphy,  Flower  Painting,  Ferneries , the  Aquarium , 
Taxidermy,  Heraldry,  Grc.,  S^c., 

BY  MADAME  URBINO,  PROF.  HENRY  DAY,  AND  OTHERS, 

with  valuable  receipts  for  preparing  the  materials  required. 

The  instructions  given  in  this  book  are  complete,  clear  and  reliable 
and  the  imformation  gained  in  the  regular  course  from  teachers  in 
these  arts,  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  book  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  splendidly 
illustrated. 

The  New-  York  Observer  says  of  it,  — 

“ It  tells  you  how  to  do  every  thing  in  the  way  of  fancy  work ; how 
to  prepare  the  materials,  and  how  to  use  them  afterwards.  Parents 
ought  to  get  this  book,  and  encourage  the  girls  to  study  it.  Teachers 
ought  to  introduce  it  into  school,  and  teach  their  pupils  the  use  of  these 
beautiful  arts.  It  will  gladden  many  a home,  brighten  many  a dull 
hour,  and  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  many  an  active  mind.” 

The  New- York  Independent  says  of  it, — 

“ It  is  impossible,  by  any  merely  verbal  description,  to  convey  a just 
idea  of  the  mechanical  beauty  of  this  book,  or  of  its  value  as  a house- 
hold companion  in  lessons  of  art.” 

Price  $3.00 


Art  Recreations  and  Phantom  Flowers,  bound  together,  $4.00 
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S.  W.  TILTON  <&  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PHANTOM  FLOWERS 

AND 


SKELETON  LEAVES 


Tins  valuable  little  volume  is  pi*intcd  on  elegant  paper  with  carefully 
executed  illustrative  engravings  and  typographical  execution  of  great 
beauty.  It  gives  full  and  complete  instruction  in  the  art  of  skeleton- 
izing leaves,  commencing  with  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  and  fol- 
lowing up  with  the  various  processes  of  preparation  to  the  phantom 
boquet.  There  is  an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  pro- 
vided here,  which  must  be  fascinating  to  all  who  pursue  it.  It  also  has 
a chapter  on  the 

PRESERVATION  OF  FLOWERS 

IN  THEIR  NATURAL  FORMS  AND  COLORS. 

A lady  friend  of  ours  has  made  a large  sum  of  money  from  the  sale 
of  Phantom  Boquets  she  has  made. 

Price  $2.00 


S.  AV.  TILTON  A;  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 
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HE  ART  OE  SKETCHING 


FROM  NATURE. 


THOMAS  ROAYP>OTTI A M, 

autiior  or 


“THE  ART  OF  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLORS,”  &C. 


With  i wentv= seven  Illustration: . 


Students  possessing  a certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lead 
pencil  and  chalk  arc,  for  the.  Avant  of  acquaintance  with  the  necessary 
rules,  entirely  at  a loss  Av’ncn  attempting  to  commence  a landscape 
sketch  from  nature,  the  principal  difficulties  they  experience  being,  to 
determine  Avhere  to  begin  the  sketch,  and  Iioav  much  of  the  subject  be- 
fore them  they  ought  to  include  AA'ithin  the  limits  of  the  paper. 

Attention  to  the  precepts  contained  in  this  little  volume  will,  it  is 
hoped,  clear  away  these,  and  many  other  difficulties  that  obstruct  the 
essay  of  the  sketcher. 


Pkick 


